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Sir,- — I have more than once observed in your 
pages, reflections of a somewhat severe character on 
those who, like myself, differ from you as to the 
feasibility of immediate abolition. Knowing that 
you misrepresent our arguments — believing that 
you do so unintentionally — I shall make no apology 
for addressing to you the following remarks, sug- 
gested by a recent tour in the United States of 
America: — 

It is, I think. Archdeacon Hare who observes, that 
the respectable adage, " in medio tutissimus ibis," 
does not always hold good ; for in Paris the gutters 
run down the middle of the streets. In some new 
edition of " Guesses at Truth," the learned author 
may add, " Nor is it true of the slavery question ; 
for both parties will turn upon you and rend you, 
if you neither acknowledge the benefits of slavery, 
nor yet join in the cry for immediate abolition." 
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Such is the fact; each side says, and acts out, " He 
who is not for us, is against us;" and neither side 
makes allowance for hesitation in forming, or pru- 
dence in expressing, an opinion. 

In America, south of Baltimore, you must sym- 
pathise with the slaveholder ; north of it, you must 
still express your anti-slavery opinions wi^ caution 
and reserve. General Pierce, in the Presidential 
election, owed his large majority, in great measure, to 
the fact, that leading abolitionists swelled his rival's 
ranks, Mrs. Stowe^s novel gained its success, says 
the reviewer in Putnam's American Magazine^ in 
spite of, instead of owing to, its subject. The news- 
papers of America have a circulation in proportion 
as they abuse abolition, and deprecate interference 
with the " peculiar institution," 

In England, it is almost dangerous tb express 
the shadow of a doubt of Mrs. Stowe's infallibility — 
or to hint that the horrors of a Legrfee plantation 
are horrors which but rarely occur, and which, when 
they do occur, excite the strongest reprobation of 
the neighbouring slaveholders. 

The English traveller, who, while in the States, 
has often had to keep a prudent silence, finds it 
hard indeed to have, on his return to England, to 
run the gauntlet of philanthropic displeasure, and 
Exeter HaU invective; and this, because he relates 
honestly the things he has seen, and prefers statistics 
to stories, however exciting — ^facts to fiction, what- 
lever be the merit of the novelist. *h 
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But if, the middle course is a dangerous one to 
take, it is no less a difficult one to keep; for, do 
what we will, our blood is roused by the recital of 
cruelties we may not always dispute, and we are 
tempted ito let our feelings carry away our judg- 
ment, and urge us to support abolition at what- 
ever risk, and in whatever manner, it may be 
accomplished. The great fault of "Uncle Tom," 
is simply this — ^it is an appeal rather than an 
argument. Our compassion and sympathy are 
roused — our common sense is never called into 
exercise. We take our place beside the pleader, 
instead of on the bench of the judge, — Each 
instance therein mentioned may be, and doubt- 
less is, jfcrue; but is not each police report, or 
Kirwan murder, just as true? And what would 
be thought of an author, who, writing a novel on 
the social state of England, should bring scenes 
like these so prominently forward, that it would 
appear that such was a representation of the nor- 
mal condition of things in our own country ? and 
who should scarce touch on whatever might brighten 
the picture, and show it in less livid, if less artistic, 
colours? 

Were,, however, these horrors far more frequent 
than I know them to be, their recital will not serve 
to answer the real question at issue. Would aboli- 
tion be at present a blessing to the slaves in the 
United States? — ^The abolitionist seldom seriously 
asks himself this question ; or, if he does, answers it 
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by his own " light of nature," rather than by. the light 
of either analogy or history. But the question he 
will generally ask is the obvious one, " Is not slavery 
a curse?" and when the expected answer comes 
from an Englishman, who rejoices to remember how 
his fathers removed this stain from their country, 
the abolitionist concludes the argument with the 
following irrefragable syllogism : — 

Slavery, you say, is a curse. 
Every curse should be destroyed. 
Ergo, Slavery should be destroyed ; — 

and abolition is right. Then, since every evil 
should be destroyed at once, by similar reasoning 
immediate abolition is right; and the abolitionist has 
undoubtedly the best of the argument, and goes off 
triumphant. 

But, alas ! the question still remains unanswered 
— Would immediate abolition be a blessing? or 
rather, would it not be a greater curse than slavery 
itself? 

There is one easy way of approximating to the 
truth; — viz., by an examination into the state of the 
free black in America, and by the employment of 
calm reason (a commodity, pace dixerim^ not much 
in vogue in abolition ranks,) to ascertain how far 
the negro slave would be benefited by the inesti- 
mable gift of that freedom which is enjoyed by his 
liberated brethren. 

The number of free blacks in the United States 
was estimated in 1850 at 429,710, and it is now 
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probably~/or they increase hut very slowly — not 
much gi^eater. Their condition may be gathered 
from the pages of the most impartial travellers — 
the testimony of Americans of highest character and 
widest experience ; it is (as Captain Marryatt terms 
it) the condition of " masterless slaves.^^ 

With a political freedom which throws him upon 
his own resources, and deprives him of any protecting 
hand, the free negro of America is in a social bondage 
as inexorable as that which confines the slave of 
Virginia or the Carolinas. The latter, though in 
the power of one man " for better or worse," is at 
least safe from maltreatment by every other; the 
former is exposed to insult and contumely firom each 
and all of the dominant race. Nor let it be ima- 
gined that the firee negro has the legal remedy to 
which he may nominally be ^titled; for law in 
America is powerless to protect, where public opinion 
strengthens the arm of the aggressor. 

The blessings of liberty, which the free black ex- 
periences, are thus alluded to by Mr. Latrobe of 
Baltimore, in a paper communicated by him to the 
Maryland Colonization Journal for October, 1851: 
— " In the city of New York," he says, " where the 
negro may be a voter, he is not permitted to drive 
a dray or a cart. In Philadelphia, he has again and 
again been made the object of attack by an infuriated 
populace. In Cincinnati, to protect him firom such 
attack, it has been necessary to parade cannon in 
the streets. Boston and Hartford have both wit- 
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nessed scenes of violence, when the negrp was the 
victim; and yet all these cities are in fi?ee states, 
where the negro has enjoyed for years, nearly, 
or quite, all the rights which law could give to 
him." 

My own knowledge but too fully bear^ out Mr. 
Latrobe's assertions; and I cannot easily forget a 
declaration from one of the most distinguished of 
the Presbyterian clergy of America — " / have seen 
more suffering in one day among the free blacks of 
Philadelphia^ than in thirty years among the slaves of 
Baltimore.^^ 

I could add many instances of the degraded state 
of the northern negro ; but all books of American 
travel furnish examples, and I will contcspt myself 
with two cases which have come under my own 
immediate notice, and which are fair samples of 
republican liberality. 

Last May 21st, there was a convention of the 
Episcopal Church held in the city of Philadelphia ; a 
certain congregation calling themselves the "Church 
of the Crucifixion," and mainly composed of blacks, 
though with white clergymen and vestrymen, applied 
for leave to send delegates to the convention. Could 
any thing be more reasonable ? Freemen and Chris- 
tians, they desired to have a voice with th^ir fellow 
believers in the affairs of that Episcopal Church to 
which they both belcmged This boon was refused, 
because the applicants were negroes ! 

The remarks of the leaders of the opposition 
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are edifyisg. Mr. IngersoU (our present minister) 
"commented on the marked line of distinction, 
and the irreversible difference between the white 
and coloured races, as a manifest decree of Pro- 
vidence ;" and a report, read by the same gentle- 
man, oj^sed the admission of deputies from the 
Church of the Crucifixion, "on the grdund of im- 
propriety, and the probable introduction of differ- 
ences and divisions in the Church." 

Mr. G. Wharton, the Rev. Mr. Spackman, and 
others, adopted a similar line of argument ; and the 
Rev. Mr, Harris blended with his opposition an air 
of graceful and considerate charity. " He was in 
favour of doing all the good that was possible to 
the coloiited race, and treating them with all pos- 
sible kindness ; but, like the Indians, it appeared to 
him to be wise and necessary, even for their own 
sakes, that they should be regarded as in a state of 
pupilage, still fostered and kept under the wing of 
the Chu*€h." 

A similar convention was recently held at New 
York, a similar proposition was ma^e, and, spite of 
the energetic appeal of the Hon. John Jay, a similar 
result ensued. 

Thus are the fi'ee blacks treated in matters per- 
taining ft) religion ; in ordinary matters of everyday 
life, it can hardly be supposed that they fare better. 
The following anecdote would be ludicrous, were not 
the existence of bigotry and most childish prejudice 
more provocative of indignation than laughter. 
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The traveller in New York will remember a 
pastr37cook's shop — Taylor's, I believe, is tlie name 
^ — about half-way up Broadway. At the back of 
this shop is a room, fitted up like our own Regent 
Street Verrj^'s, with little dinner-tables, which are 
well supplied with " all the luxuries of the season," 
and well attended by the fashionable loungers of 
"the Empire City." One day in last year, to the 
natural horror of the patrons of Taylor's, a small 
|)arty of swarthy individuals were observed to 
enter, and place themselves at one of the tables. 
** Coloured people!" was the immediate exclama- 
tion, " and sitting down and eating dinner in 
the same room! Was any thing so shocking!" 
Louder grew the murmurs, and, on pain : of losing 
his fair-skinned customers, the proprietor of the 
shop must dismiss the obnoxious intruders. He 
expostulates, he desires them to go ; they, how- 
ever, still retain their seats, for they assure the 
worthy pastrycook, that it is Indian and riot negro 
blood which darkens their faces: all are at once 
satisfied, and the most squeamish and sensitive New 
Yorker eats his ice, and peels his banana, in comfort 
and contentment. 

I could easily fill pages with similar cases; among 
which not the least remarkable was the 'personal 
chastisement to which a highly-educated man, like 
Frederick Douglas, was exposed, for being seen 
walking in "the modern Athens" with ladies of 
the dominant race. It would not be difficult to 
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heighten the colouring of this slight sketch by the 
introduction of a more sanguine tint ; but by this 
time, I should think, you have had a surfeit of 
horrors, and I am not ambitious to tear any fresh 
leaves from the American " Newgate Calendar." 

Besides, I willingly and gladly own, that as in 
the case of the slave, so also in that of the free 
neCTo, the more horrible scenes of wickedness and 
suffering are rather the exception than the rule; 
but so, unfortunately, are the instances of the free 
negro rising to comparative competence and inde- 
pendence. Such cases there doubtless are, but they 
are rarely to be met with; — and I am compelled to 
believe, that the average amount of hapj^iness among 
the slave population of the States, is far greater than 
among those to whose condition your abolition 
friends are anxious of raising (?) the enslaved 
" Uncle Toms " of the soutli. 

There is one pregnant fact connected with this 
point, of which I was made aware by the Governor 
of the Philadelphian Lunatic Asylum — that, whereas 
aberration of intellect is almost unknown among: the 
slaves, among the free coloured people it is but too 
common and appalling. 

Having now endeavoured to prove that the change 
from slavery to freedom, in America, is not attended 
with all the blessings which the theorist imagines and 
the philanthropist hopes, let me show what would 
be the effect of immediate abolition upon the states 
where the "peculiar institution" is still flourishing. 
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And here an important difference must be no- 
ticed between the states to which emiBQcipation 
would be a gain, and those which would suffer by it. 

Missouri, Maryland, Kentucky, and Virginia, 
would gain immensely by abolition, could that 
abolition be effected without danger, and so gra- 
dually as to avoid too sudden a clash in existent 
social relations. They would gain in political im- 
portance, as the number of representatives from 
each state to the Congress at Washington depends 
on the number of electors; and, since five slaves 
are only estimated as equivalent to three white 
voters, the mere population of the southern states is 
no test of the . influence they exert in the Federal 
Chamber. Were, then, the slaves of these states 
supplanted by white labourers; it would make the 
following alteration in the number of electors, 
thereby entitling each state to at least one more 
representative : — 

Missouri. Maryland. KentoQkx.^^ Virginia. 

Population 682,043 683,034 98^,40i ' 1,421,661 

instead of 
Federal representative) ^ ^ ggg^j^^ ^^^^^ 

population ) 

White labour, moreover, is found to answer bet- 
ter, and to be cheaper, in the districts where 
tobacco and Indian corn are the staple CPbps, and 
where the summer sun does not strike too hotly for 
the white man's power of endurance. The keep of 
one slave,^ Sir Charles Lyell remarks, may be less 
expensive than the wages of one free white man; 
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but the latter can do the work of two slaves, and is 
therefore *he truest economy. And thus, while the 
population will probably remain the same, the old 
estates will employ fewer hands, and leave a num- 
ber of able-bodied men to reclaim the forest and 
the prairie, and fill up the unpeopled districts of the 
state. ^ 

But how, meanwhile, would it fare with the 
negro in these states? That emancipation which 
has given him his freedom, has also brought him 
into direct and unrestricted competition with the 
white race. A fresh demand for white labour has 
arisen, and the supply will not long be wanting. 
German and Irish emigrants will at once bring 
their skill and strength to market ; and the one in 
the farm, the other in the mechanical arts and as 
domestic servants, will fill the place which the black 
man before possessed. With a new motive for 
exertion — ^for the care of the sick and aged of his 
family must now devolve on him — the newly-eman- 
cipated black will find that the means of obtaining 
employment are passing from him, and indigence 
and starvation stare him in the face. 

Again, I would quote in support of my position 
a few facts from Mr. Latrobe's letter : — he is speak- 
ing of the effect of competition between the two 
races — " In Baltimore, ten years since, the shipping 
at Fell's Point was loaded by free coloured steve- 
dores ; the labour at the coal-yards was free 
coloured labour. In the rural districts round Bal- 
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timore, the principal city of a slave state, free 
coloured labourers, ten years ago, got in the harvest, 
worked the mine banks, made the fences, and indeed 
supplied, to a great extent, all agricultural wants in 
this respect. Now all this is changed. The white 
man stands in the black man's shoes-rror else is 
fast getting into them. In Cincinnati, the labour 
that used to be performed by free blacks in the 
great pork establishments, is now performed by 
white men. The firemen on the steam-boats on the 
western waters are now whites, where they used 
to be free coloured men ; and the negro's song, as 
he filled his furnaces, has ceased on the Ohio and 
Mississippi." 

If such would be the condition of the emanci- 
pated slaves in the more northern slave states, how 
would it be in Louisiana or Georgia ?— ^There, at 
least, they would have nothing to fear from white 
competition — and there they would certainly gain 
a fresh field for indolence, sensuality, and vice. It 
is needless. Sir, for you to draw upon imagination — 
you have abundance of facts — to show how abolition 
will afifect a country where the only labourers to 
be obtained are black " men and brothers." The 
condition of our own West Indian isles is but too 
well known, and I will not pauSe to enumerate 
the evils which immediate abolition has entailed on 
Jamaica or Demerara. Hardly will the most en- 
thusiastic abolitionist say, that the example of our 
colonies is an encouraging one for the American 
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planters : wasted lands and rained landlords oh 
the one hand, — negroes, who have shown the world 
how low in degradation the human race is capable 
of falling, on the other. Even those of us who 
thank Heaven with heart and soul that the sacrifice 
has been made, and that no slave exists on British 
soil, feel very sure that had we possessed prophetic 
insight, and foreseen at the time the consequences 
of immediate abolition, the sugar crops of the West 
Indies would still be a source of wealth to the 
country, and the blacks would be leading a more 
profitable and less brutish life.* 

Let us suppose, however, that abolition were a 
^^fait accompli^'' and that the evils I have anticipated 
had none of them occurred ; let us imagine that no 
violent collision had taken place between the two 
races in their newly altered position — that the 
blacks were not exposed to an unlimited competi- 
tion in Virginia, nor the whites farther south to an 
almost inevitable ruin. Supposing all this — which 
I do but for the sake of argument — difficulties of 
no ordinary nature still assail us. In the same 
country, under the same laws, with the same poli- 
tical advantages, would be two races, antagonistic 
to, and jealous of, each other. — They vq\[ not amal- 
gamate; for the prejudice of all, save the most 

* If it be said that the condition of Barbadoea is an exception, 
and speaks well for the emancipated negro, — it is hardly probable 
that the exception and not the rule will be most- relied on by the 
Americans. 
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degraded, white men revolts from the idea,— and 
even nature sets her ban upon the alliance : the 
mulattoes are all short-lived, and amalgamation 
would serve but to exterminate the weaker race. 
Would, then, the state of the negro, politically free, 
socially oppressed, be one to be desired, and 
struggled for, at the risk of social disruption and 
fearful injury to the majority of slave-holding 
states ? Is it not rather certain, that the Ameri- 
cans would treat the emancipated slave with the 
same contempt and cruel indifference with which 
they now regard the free black ; and that the im- 
mediate results of abolition would be, the deeper 
demoralization and misery of the unhappy negro 
race ? I do not for a moment wish to i^xcuse the 
feeling which actuates the best American on this 
subject : — I am but asserting a fact — ^and^one which 
is insisted upon most energetically by the gentleman 
whose letter I have already quoted more than once. 
"All history," he says, "teaches but cdie lesson — 
that two races which cannot amalgamate by inter- 
marriage, can exist in the same land only in the 
relation of master and slave ; or, if both are nomi- 
nally free, in that of oppressor and oppressed.^' And 
thus settling down into a calm belief, that it is 
destiny and the fitness of things, rathciuthan his 
own wilful selfishness, which urges him along, the 
American is as likely to play the rSIe of oppressor 
to the negroes, as that of annexationist to the Cu- 
bans or the Mexicans. 
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When results like these would, as I believe, pro- 
ceed from' aabolition, I cannot answer the question, 
Would abolition, under existing circumstances, be a 
blessing? in the afl&rmative; nor can I think that 
the course demanded by the abolitionists is either 
advantageous or practicable. 

But thch manner in which the abolitionists urge 
their demands, is as injudicious as the demands 
themselves are injurious. Actuated often indeed 
by the best of motives, the philanthropists of the 
Northern American States, and still more the aboli- 
tionists of England, have, by their interference, 
only roused the indignation of the slaveholders, and 
have riveted the chains of the slave by that very 
blow whieh they trusted would strike them off. 

Against the fair ladies of Stafford House is the 
South more especially in arms. General Cass 
inveighs against them in the Senate ; the democratic 
papers from Maine to Mexico are hot with an an- 
gry glow:- iMrs. Ex-president Tyler sends back bitter 
recrimination across the Atlantic waters; and a 
friend — (no slaveholder, but a Bostonian, whose 
name, might I reveal it, would add weight to every 
word he writes) — assures me, that the changed 
tone towards England, which to many is a matter 
of exultation, is fast approaching the ill-feeling 
which some few years ago pervaded the whole of 
the United States. 

There is, it certainly appears to me, some allow- 
ance to be made for expression of angry feeling, 

c 
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when the Southerners are called (at least by impli- 
cation) all manner of bad names, because they 
won't give up one half of their property, with the 
strong probability — or, rather, the absolute certainty 
— that the remainder, if not destroyed, will be fear- 
fully depreciated in value. 

There is too, perhaps, some little fo^ in the 
retaliatory sarcasms which the slaveholder may hurl 
back upon the English memorialist, and the writer 
in the Anti-Slavery Advocate. " Are they,'' he may 
ask, " who cry alcfud and spar^ not — -are they per- 
fectly convinced, that were the whole of th^r income 
derived from some source of doubtful good, or 
perhaps undoubted harm — ^that at a cry from a 
foreign land, they would be prepared to give xip 
every thing? Is Sir Edward Buxton prepared to 
throw over his breweries, because in some of the 
American States the Maine liquor law exists, and 
the encouragement of intemperance is considered ^a 
fearful crime ? Is the clergyman, tW. abolition 
clergyman, who presides vA -abolition meetings, d»d 
writes factious articles for abolition papers, and sends 
fancy articles to abolition bazaars — ^is he ready *te 
give up now, and for ^ev^, those tithes which hte 
American ' brothers' think so grievous a^ injustice? 
Till men like these sacrifice for cons^nce sake 
their own interests, as thej^ would that the southern 
slave-owner should do — ^let them at least abstain ^om 
further fault-finding with those who foUow their 
example rather than their precept" 
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At the present time, moreover, every thoughtful 
Englishnwn must feel too strongly the necessity of 
a good uaderstanding with America, not to im- 
plore the English philanthropists to beware how 
they endtoger the . harmony which has existed be- 
tween the two countries, by their interference with 
matters in: which they can do no good, and in 
which they have already done some harm. * 

For their kind-hearted enthusiasm, the noble 
dames of England (whose mouthpiece I presume 
you are) have a field close at hand, and the poet's 
question comes home to them as to the high-born 
maiden of Tennyson's song :— 

" Are there no beggars at your gate^ 
^ Nor any poor about your landl3 ?" 

for whom energy and philanthropic endeavour may 
effect a mighty work, and accomplish a very blessed 
change. - /' " 

The aBolitionists of America, from Governor . 

Seward downwards, may, in like manner, find quite ^ ! 

enough of good to be done, and evil to be uprooted, 
in their own free states, without stirring up political 
rancour and jealousy, by a useless intermeddling 
with tte afl&,irs of the south. The black man of 
Boston -ur Cincinnati is in no enviable position; 
indeed, as a negro clergyman assured a friend of 
mine, '''The firee coloured people are more respected 
in Baltimore than in Boston I'' — and yet Boston is 
the headquarters of the abolitionists ; and here at 
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least one might hope, that the defenders ofAe blacks 
would have prevailed sufficiently to reiftove that 
social pressure which has been already dwelt upon 
at length. If they find this beyond their strength, 
they can hardly expect to eflFect the liberation of 
3,204,093 slaves, in districts where they are them- 
selves unknown, and without personal «r political 
influence. 

One thing, at least, the anti-slavery party may 
do; they may encourage the Colonization scheme, 
and, if unable to elevate the condition of the negro 
in America, they may send him back to that country 
whence he originally came, for which he is pecu- 
liarly adapted, and where he may live secure from 
the white man's power and domination. From 
motives, which I cannot undertake to investigate, 
the Northern States have, as a body, throughout 
stood aloof from assisting in this plan of coloured 
emigration ; and it is Virginia and Mainland that 
have for the most part supported and carried on 
this admirable system. 

The former state has just voted an annual sum 
of 30,000 dollars to the Colonization filnd; and 
Maryland, in times of great financial difficulty, 
always paid 10,000 dollars for the same purpose. 

Founded in the year 1821, the feptiblic of 
Liberia stretches along the Western coast of Africa, 
from the Gallinas river to the San Pedro ; — ^it com- 
prises an area of 16,800 square miles, and contains 
about 200,000 inhabitants, of which 6000 are emi- 
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grants from America. The climate is salubrious, and 

the country rich in rice, sugar, cotton, palm-oil, oa-m- 

wood and other tropical produce. The commerce 

is fast increasing — and, in the three summer 

months of 1851, some five-and- twenty ships of 

different nations entered the port of Monrovia. 

" The pn^ress of this settlement," said Mr, Everett 

at a recent meeting of the American Colonization 

Society, " will compare very favourably with that 

of Virginia or Plymouth after an equal length 

of time. They have established a well-organized 

constitution of Republican government. It is 

administered with ability: they have schools and 

churches; the soil is tilled ; the country is explored ; 

the natives are civilized; the slave-trade is banished ; 

a friendly intercourse is maintained with foreign 

powers; and England and France have acknowledged 

their independent sovereignty.*' / 

It is unnecessary to detail the accumulative 
testimony^ at hand, all tending to heighten the 
contrast between the condition of the so-called free 
black of America, and the free emigrant of Liberia. 
Once removed from the shade of that social upas, 
which has blighted every nobler energy of the 
negro, alike in the free states and the slave, the 
despised jrace, transplanted to a more genial atmo- 
phere, expands into fresh and vigorous life. 

" Much remains to conquer yet," however; and 
from the ignorance and poverty of the black himself, 
the apathy and carelessness of many of the states, 
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the emigration of coloured population iH: mtall indeed 
to what might have been hoped. In the yesfrs 1851- 
1852, there have been transported to Liberia Proper 
from Virginia, some 400 free^ negroes; and from 
Maryland to the colony of Maryland m Liberia, 
perhaps 100 more. Allowing for the otbfi* states an 
emigration of 100, ia large allowance, we^geta total 
of about 600 in two years, or somewhat lesa Aan 
ihe number which fills one of our emigrant sMps 
on its voyage to Melbourne or to Sidney.* 

Surely this cdiuse of the free Macks is one 
which niight interest and inspire the most ardent 
aboHtionist, espedaUy ^nce, through this instrt;. 
mentality of Colonization, the* slaves are kHfirectly 
benefited^ while the freeman is <fiyte%^ and 
materially served. 

Abolition will never take ^ace^ in* the fbur more 
Northern states, till thefts black population has been 
drafted from them. The slave-holder Ms a perfect 
horror of the independent "cc^oured gen'fl8Sian,**'who 
hangs about his house^ and corrupts^ (so he says) his 
best workmen, and lives a life of mingled dissipation 
and poverty. I mjrself know masters who^ wish to 
free their daves, but will not da so, because asr yet 
there is an ignwant disiike to Liberia in the bkcfc 
man's heart; arid while the master cani^'tlhfnk it 

* Statistica of the •HugnmtEr i& Idbflria, and ^e emigsstioh to 
Liberia^ difiSer widely: I haxe taken th^ose which a{^[)ear >6ai 9m- 
theuticated. M. Pulszkj gives a larger, but still yery amt^ 
emigratKHL 
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right or 4^rable to increase the number of free 
blacks in-his own state, it is abnost impossible to 
find an asylum for them in any other. Within 
the last few weeks, for instance, the state of Dela- 
ware has passed the following law : — " No free negro 
or mulattp^ not now an inha:bitant of the state, or 
who .shall, leave the state with intent to change his 
residence, shall, after the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, settle in this state, or come into and remain 
in the state more than ten da3|;s." Other slave- 
owners, as did Henry Clay, are enjoining their heirs 
to free all the slaves bom after a certain date, when 
they arrive at maturity; the early education of 
their lives being a preparation for freedom, which 
they are fixJcy to enjoy on the condition of At once 
colonizing to Liberia. 

But while the abolitionist should employ his time 
on those practical reforms so greaitly needed in his 
own district, and leave the subject of slavery to 
those whom it most concerns, the slave-owner is 
bound by every consideration to take it up, and 
give it his best and undivided care. Well aware of 
the difficulty of the question, and scarcely seeing 
whei3e to turn for its just solution, I feel too sadly 
that the slave-holder of the South gives it but 
rarely thought or trouble. He has grown so used 
to slavery, that he often looks upon it as a useful insti- 
tution rather than an awful curse^ and, like a man 
who has lived so long near Niagara that he does not 
hear the roar of its waters, he Smiles incredulously 
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when the stranger tells him how the solemn sound 
haunts him day and night. 

Admitting the impossibility of abolishing slavery in 
the extreme Southern states till the European races 
are acclimatized, or the Asiatic ones introduced, it is 
yet hard to understand why alone, of all American 
institutions, slavery has never been modified or im- 
proved upon: — why, in a country whose charac- 
teristic is a generous growth and progress, there is one 
fearful and peculiar existence which never changes 
with the changing times, nor year by year becomes 
less vile and loathsome. There is much that might be 
done, with but little trouble, with no risk, with the 
certainty of weakening the arguments of the aboli- 
tionists, by striking from them their most effective 
weapon — tales of horror and cruelty. 

Slave-owners, however excellent themselves, must 
wilfully shut their eyes, or they must be well aware 
that, though exaggerated by the opposite party, 
cruelties are not all unknown; and, though by 
no means common, Haleys and Legrees are not 
quite extinct. Now, what prevents the slave- 
owners of America — men, many of them with a3 
good hearts as the *' South Carolinian," whose let- 
ter, reprinted in Fraser, you have doubtless seen, — 
what prevents the inhabitants of the south, who do 
not see their way clear to abolition, forming in 
their separate states a " Slavery Modification So- 
ciety," or some such thing, whose members should 
t^ke upon themselves reforms which would not 
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affect the stability of their "property," but which 
would show before God and man, that they were 
really anxious to vindicate themselves from the 
reproach of conniving at grossest oppression and 
injustice? Let them examine into the condition of 
the slaves in their own state, and appeal to that 
state legislature to assist their endeavours to im- 
prove and raise it. 

Among the reforms which would at once sug- 
gest themselves to such a band of high-hearted 
Southerners, would be — 

L The observance of the marriage tie for the 
black man, as for the white. 

II. The abolition of the internal slave-trade 
between different states.* 

III. The appointment of commissioners to ex- 
amine into the state of the different plantations. 

IV. The better regulation of auctions. ' 

Other reforms might easily be suggested; — the 
slave might be attached to the soilj as in Russia, or 
allowed by law to insist on being sold from a severe 
master^ as in Egypt ; — ^but these four regulations alone 
would destroy the more revolting parts of slavery. 

By the first and third, immorality and cruelty 
would diminish; — the slave would be less in the 
power of his master, and would not be exposed to 

* Georgia, and some other states, have already interdicted the 
bringing of slaves into their territory. 
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the trial of seeing his wife torn from him by the 
cupidity of some white purchaser. By the aboli- 
tion of internal slave-trade from state to state, the 
negro would be protected against that unfeeling 
thoughtlessness, which forgets that change of 
climate and hardest labour will tell as fetally on a 
black as on a white man's constitution. By the 
regulation of auctions, and the prevention of the 
coarseness and rough treatment which too often 
occur in the auction-room, a veil of decency would be 
thrown over a si'ght so disgusting, as the " putting 
up" and " knocking down" of a human chattel under 
the hammer of the auctioneer. 

Such a scene it has once been my lot to witness; 
but you. Sir, know too well the horrors of a slave 
auction, to render it necessary for me to relate 
them. 

In conclusion, I believe fiat nothing can be done 
directly to promote the cause by the advocates of 
immediate abolition. In England, their interfe- 
rence is only mischievous. In America, they are 
disquieting themselves in vain about one portion 
of the negro race, with which they have no concern; 
while the other is wretched and degraded at their 
very doors. Let them devote themselves to the 
care of the free blacks, and, as I have already 
shown, by promoting their emigration, they will, 
indirectly^ subserve the slave as well. 

If the abolitionists will only let them alone, it is 
more than probable that \h% four more 'Northern 
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states* will emancipate themselves before many 
years have passed. For the more Southern states, 
the reforms in the worst evils of slavery are all that 
can be at presenthoij^ed for. An influx of Chinese, vid 
California, may one day remove the difficulty here 
too, and America be really " the land of the free," 
and boast, like England, that there is no slave upon 
her soil. 

I have now, Sir, attempted to show that we who 
cannot follow in your lead, are yet not entirely 
without grounds for our convictions. That our 
arguments will not be satisfactory to you, and to 
your sympathisers, I am well aware. They may, 
however, at least convince you, that we are not 
actuated in our opposition to the abolition party 
by any love for slavery; but by the sincere belief, 
that external pressure can have none other than a 
supporting effect upon that system which we are 
all so desirous to overthrow. 

A CAMBRIDGE MAN. 

♦ Even Virgiuia finds that slave-producing does not compensate 
for exhausted lands in the East, unreclaimed forests in the West, 
and the want of Irish emigration. 
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